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most should share in the cost. Accordingly, in order to
raise the necessary money. Parliament began to levy
taxes on the English colonies.

Instantly the colonists were up in arms. Many did
not want to pay anything, but the argument advanced
by the great majority was that if they had to pay they
would fix their own taxes, and they would not be taxed
by a government in which they had no representatives.
Again there was justice in this contention. So there was
right on both sides, as the best men in the two coun-
tries admitted. Unfortunately, George III of Great
Britain was a stupid, obstinate man, and he and his
chief minister, Lord North, were determined that the
American colonists should obey the laws passed by the
Parliament in England, while the colonists were equally
determined to rule themselves by means of their elected
assemblies, and above all, to vote their own taxes.

Thus the quarrel began and continued. Franklin,
who was at that time the representative in England of
the colonies of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Georgia
and New Jersey, did all he could to reconcile the two
parties, but without success. So for ten years the
quarrel raged, the feeling on both sides growing
gradually more bitter, until at last, on April 19, 1775,
shots Were fired between British troops and a body of
colonists at Lexington in Massachusetts, and the War of
Independence, which was to result in the formation of
the United States of America, had begun.

Before this happened, on March 21, 1775, Franklin
had said good-bye to England and set sail for America.
He had, by his advice to the British ministers, done